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FULL COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 9702, H.R. 11812, S. 747, 
H.R. 11952, H.R. 8212, H.R. 11787, AND H.R. 12200 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday, May 17, 1960. 

The committee met at 10:15 a.m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The CuarrmMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, I think it is important to advise you 
that yesterday I sent to conference the public works bill. And the 
Speaker designated Mr. Kilday, Mr. Durham, Mr. Rivers, Mr. Arends, 
Mr. Gavin, and Mr. Van Zandt and myself as conferees. 

We are making an effort to hold a conference at the very earliest 
possible date, and it does not look like we will be able to hold a con- 
ference until about the 26th. Is that the time we have set the con- 
ference down ¢ 

Mr. Keviener. Correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. There were a great many changes made on the 
Senate side to the authorization of the public works bill as passed 
the House, and we are having a comparative print made so we will 
know exactly what we are doing. 

Now, yesterday, on the House Calendar, was the appropriations bill, 
making in order the money to carry out the authorization as passed 
by the House. I asked that that be postponed until the conference 
report could be submitted to the House. 

But we do have an opportunity to examine the appropriations bill 
as submitted. And there are a great many items in there that were 
not funded. We have examined each one of those items to see 
whether or not it is proper to ask to offer amendments to take care of 
what we are deleting. As no facts have been developed since the 
authorization bill, I hope to be able to offer amendments, if the 
facts warrant it, to support the authorization. 

Now, there is pending on the Speaker’s desk a bill, H.R. 9465, with 
a Senate amendment. The Senate amendment relates to giving to 
Canada, or loaning to Canada, one submarine—— 

Is that correct, Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. It is tied onto the bill in which we extended 
the loan of a ship to China and, while it was going through the Senate, 
the Navy came over and asked that the Senate put in there the loan 
of a submarine to Canada, provided Canada pays all the conversion 
costs. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. What type of a submarine is this? 

Mr. Rivers. It doesn’t say. 

What is it? 
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Mr. SLaTINsHEK. It is the U.S.S. Burrfish, out of the reserve fleet, 
The Cuarrman. If there is no objection—of course the transfer js 
made like all other 

Mr. Rivers. Not to exceed 5 years. 

The CuarrMan. That is right, and it isa loan. 

Mr. Rivers. It isa loan. 

The Cuairman,. And it is to be reconditioned at Canadian expense, 

Mr. Rivers. At Canadian expense. 

The CHarmrman. If there is no objection, we will authorize Mr, 
Rivers to ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s desk this 
bill and agree to the Senate amendment. Without objection, that is 
agreed to. 

Now, the first business this morning is H.R. 9702, from Mr. Kilday’s 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Kinpay. I am going to ask that Mr. Blandford be permitted to 
read the report. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Blandford, will you explain this bill? The bill 
is on all your desks. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is a minor little bill involving the settlement 
of decedents’ estates in the armed services, including retired members 
who die without naming a beneficiary. 

Under existing law, about 15 percent of these cases have to go to the 
General Accounting Office for settlement. And this causes an un- 
necessary delay. 

The Comptroller General and the departments want these cases 
settled without having to refer them to the General Accounting 
Office. The General Accounting Office even recommended that the 
bill go further with regard to letting the services make these settle- 
ments without reference to the General Accounting Office, and pro- 
posed an amendment thereto, and which we adopted, which permits 
all of these decedents’ estates in the cases where they have died with- 
out naming a beneficiary—it permits the Secretaries to make final 
settlement, except in those cases where the General Accounting Office, 
itself, says that they want to look over the case before settlement. is 
made, and those will be in the rare cases where there is an issue of 
domicile in the State where the person was supposed to have been 
domiciled if the law of that State is unclear 

Itisaminor bill. It will actually save the Government money. 

An amendment has been offered by the Comptroller Gener: al which 
strikes all after the enacting clause and rewrites the bill. And the 
subcommittee recommends that the bill be adopted as proposed with 
the amendment adopted by the subcommittee. 

Mr. Kitpay. I so move, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, the committee agrees to favor- 
ably report 9702, and Mr. Kilday will report the bill. It can go on 
the Consent Calendar, can it not 








Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir; it saves money. 

The Cuarrman. Asamended? Allright. 

Now, the next bill is H.R. 11812, from Mr. Kilday’s subcommittee. 
Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Blandford will present it. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 
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This is a bill to validate some small amounts of retirement pay to 
certain retired enlisted personnel of the Army and Air Force who 
retired under the Armed Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act of 1945. 

Under that law, individuals were supposed to be retired in the 
grade held and with the base and longevity pay held at the time 
application was made for retirement. 

Now, this was construed by the services for some 12 years to mean 
that an individual who was a master sergeant or, say, an E-6, who 
applied for retirement could only be retired in the grade held at the 
time he made application. 

This was to stop the “musical chair game” that used to go on, where 
a man would be advanced to E-7 the day before he retired and the E-7 
would step down a day. That was the main idea of the thing. So 
they said that, “At the time you make application, you can only be 
retired in the grade that you hold at the time you applied.” But no 
one ever thought that this would preclude the enlisted man from con- 
tinuing to accrue active duty and longevity credit which could be used 
as a multiplier in determining his retirement pay. 

Sometimes, and most often, it happened that retirement would be 
6 months after the application was made. 

Twelve years later the Comptroller General said— 

This is illegal. You should not count the longevity and active duty item 
accumulated after he applied for retirement. 

Now, there are about 27,000 cases involved, and it is estimated, 
roughly, that it will cost more to check the cases than what is involved 
here, because this isn’t going to involve a new expenditure. This will 
merely be a validation of those cases where this overpayment may have 
been made. 

We corrected this when we wrote the 1958 Pay Act. So we have no 
problem for anybody from June 1 on. 

The Cuarrman. Then the main purpose of the bill is to validate the 
old payment ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir; and we don’t know the amount involved. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, H.R. 11812 is favorably reported 
by the full committee. 

And Mr. Kilday will report the bill. 

Now, in this connection 

That is all the bills from Mr. Kilday’s subcommittee. And I thank 
Mr. Kilday and his subcommittee. 

Now, in this connection, I want to ask Mr. Doyle and Mr. Van 
Zandt to prepare their report for guidance of the full committee and 
the conferees with reference to their investigation of the transfer of 
the activity in Chicago to Massachusetts. I trust you gentlemen will 
write up your report and give the committee the benefit of your 
conclusions. 

Now, the next matter before the committee is a report from Sub- 
committee No. 2. 

Mr. Price is recognized. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, Subcommittee No. 2 held two hearings 
last week on S. 747, a bill to provide for the conveyance of certain 
lands which are a part of the Des Plaines Public Hunting and Refuge 
Area and the Joliet Arsenal Military Reservation, located in Will 
County, IIl., to the State of Illinois. 
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There are three areas of land involved in this bill and for ease of 
reference and understanding, I will refer to them as tracts 3, 4, and 5, 
All three of these tracts were once part of the Joliet Arsenal in Illinois, 
Today no one of them is used in any way in connection with the 
arsenal. 

Tract No. 3 is under the jurisdiction of the General Services 
Administration. 

Tract No. 4 is Army property which is used for weekend training. 

Tract No. 5 is comprised of two parcels—one under the Army and 
the other under GSA. 

As 8. 747 passed the Senate, it directed the Administrator of GSA 
to convey tract No. 3, which consists of 946 acres, to the State of 
Illinois at a cost of $286,638. It also directed the Secretary of the 
Army to convey, at no cost to the State of Illinois, tract No, 4, which 
is approximately 1,500 acres. The conveyance of tract No. 4 at no cost 
would be contingent on the purchase of tract No. 3 by the State. 

I might say that the State has set aside money for this purpose. 

Both of these tracts would be used for wildlife conservation or 
recreational purposes. These uses, I might say, are the uses to which 
the property has been put by the State since 1948 under agreement 
with the Army and GSA. 

What I have just described is the bill as it passed the Senate. 

The Army strongly opposed the Senate bill for the conveyance of 
tract 4, since it uses, and will continue to use this area for weekend 
training of the Reserves. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, is that the 1,500 acres? 

Mr. Price. That is tract No. 4, the 1,500 acres. 

The CrarrmMan. Good. 

Mr. Price. They now use—— 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Price. They didn’t use it very much prior to the Senate bill, 
but they are now using it. 

The Cuarrman. And which the Senate did not require any pay- 
ment for? 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Price. Now, in the opinion of the subcommittee, the Army made 
a good case for the retention of this property and the bill, therefore, 
was amended so as to eliminate the conveyance of tract No. 4 and to 
convey instead tract No. 5 which is not used in any fashion at the 
present time. Tract No. 5 is about 1,230 acres, or almost the size of 
tract No. 4. 

I should mention that under the subcommittee version of the bill, 
tract No. 4 would continue to be used by the State during all of the 
pheasant season and during all of the remainder of the year except 
during weekends when training activities are being carried on, this by 
agreement with the Army. 

Under both the Senate version of the bill and the amended sub- 
committee bill, appropriate reservations are made for railroad rights- 
of-way and oil, gas, and mineral rights. Also, the deed of conveyance 
will require that if the property ceases to be used for wildlife con- 
servation or recr rations purposes, title will revert to the United 
States. 
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All of these reservations pertain to both tract No, 3, the GSA tract, 
and tract No. 5, the Army tract. With respect to tract No. 5, the 
Army tract, and in addition to the reservations which I have men- 
tioned, the United States will have the further right to enter upon 
tract No. 5 during any national emergency if the property is needed 
for military purposes. 

To insure that prompt action is taken by the State with respect 
to the purchase of tract No. 3, the bill provides that the authority 
for the convevancec of these properties will expire 1 year from the 
date of the bill’s enactment into law. 

And IT might state that I contacted the Illinois Department of 
Commerce and Conservation and they already have the money set 
aside and are ready for the deal. They accept the amended proposal. 

The Cuatrman. Well, then it boils down: You have three tracts 
involved. Tract No. 3,the GSA will get $260,000 for. 

Mr. Price. $286,000. 

The CHAIR os in. We eliminate tract No. 4 and substitute tract No. 5, 
of 1.230 ae res ? 

Mr Price. That is right, without compensation. 

The CHatrmMan. Then the bill deals with two tracts of land ? 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

The Crarrman. Now, the fee is not passed, is it, in the 1,230 acres, 
or is the fee passed ? 

Mr. Price. The fee is. 

Mr. Ketiener. In both cases. 

The CHAtRMAN. What? 

Mr. Ketienuer. In both cases the fee passes. 

Mr. Price. In both cases. 

The Cuatrman. Now, then, do we get any compensation at all for 
thetract No. 5? 

Mr. Ketiener. We do not, sir. 

Mr. Price. We do not. 

The CratrmMan. But we retain sufficient control of it to use it in 
the event of national emergency ? 

Mr. Ketiener. That is correct, sir. 

The Cratrman. Now, how did that get by the Morse formula ? 

Mr. Prick. You might explain it, Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes. 

Actually, both tract 3 and tract 5—and tract 4, too, if it were 
involved here—could be conveyed to the State at no cost at all if 
GSA found they were particularly useful for wildlife conservation 
purposes. 

The CrHatrmMan. Does that meet the Morse formula? 

Mr. Kevtener. It seems to me that it does meet the Morse formula 
since one tract will be paid for. 

The CratrmMan. All right; that is all. 

Mr. Price. T might say 

The CHatrmMan. Then the committee understands 








Mr. Price. I might say, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of the 
legislative history, it was the opinion of the subcommittee that the 
legislative history should show that in the event tract 4 loses its use- 
fulness for the militar y. it may someday be conveyed to the State of 
Tilinois. 
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The Cuarrman. Also. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

The CuHatrman. In addition, that would make some 2,300 acres 
being conveyed for wildlife purposes without compensation, and the 
nine hundred thirty or forty acres, or whatever it is, of tract No. 3, 
is the only one compensated for ¢ 

Mr. Price. That is correct. 

The CHatrmMan. Any questions? 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I am entirely in accord with the report 
made by the chairman. This is an equitable solution to this proposi- 
tion. 

I have one reservation, however, and I would like to ask the chair- 
man a question. 

In view of the Senator’s testimony here and the bill passed by the 
Senate, has the chairman discussed this at all as to whether or not he 
will accept this solution to this problem, or is he going to insist, as he 
did here before this committee—— 

Mr. Price. I would think that whoever happened to be on the con- 
ference—I couldn’t very well have much to say about that unless I 
happened to be among those that would be on the conferees. 

But I would think that anybody interested in getting the property 
made available to the State of Illinois would have to ‘support this 
proposal, or they would run afoul of an adverse opinion from the 
Department of the Army. 

The Cuarrman. Well, he is in this position, I will state—this is off 
the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

The CHatrman. Now, the next thing 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, if you don’t mind—first, please—— 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. I think the full committee should understand this, 
what I have in mind. And I am sure my good friend, the chairman 
of the subcommittee, does. 

When the Senate held hearings on this, the Army were not called 
in to testify and give their position. And they took an arbitrary 
position as to what they would do in turning this land over, parcel 4, 
to the State of Illinois. 

That was developed here before the committee. And it is why I 
believe this committee in conference should insist that the amend- 
ments we put in here, that we stand by these amendments. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, exactly. If the committee adopts 
these amendments, then we will not consider any amendment with 
reference to the 1,500 acres, No. 4, without further hearing. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. Because the Army is opposed to that. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. I might state that while the State of Illinois considers 
the Senate proposal much more favorable, that they are realistic 
about it. 

The Cuatrrman. That is right. 

Mr. Price. And they have accepted the Army proposal. 

Mr. Brecker. They accepted it. 

The Cuarrman. All the conferees can do is to deal with the tract 
No. 3 and tract No. 5. 
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Mr. Becker. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Tract No. 4 is out of the picture. 

Without objection, the bill will be favorably reported. 

Mr. Kettener. As amended. 

The Cuairman. As amended, and Mr. Price will report the bill. 

Now, the next report is from Mr. Rivers’ subcommittee. 

Mr. Rivers, call up H.R. 8212—whatever bill you want to call up. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee held hearings on 
three bills on Friday, May 13. 

The first bill heard by our subcommittee was H.R. 11952. 

This bill is a legislative item recommended by the General Services 
Administration and is supported by the Department of Defense and 
the Bureau of the Budget. The proposal would eliminate an existing 
authorization provided by the act of May 29, 1958 (72 Stat. 149) 
whereby the Administrator of General Services was directed to con- 
vey fee simple title to the State of Wisconsin of certain land formerly 
used by the State in connection with National Guard training. 

By previous statutory authorization, the Secretary of the Army had 
transferred the Federal Government’s interest in approximately 6 
acres of land to the State of Wisconsin provided such land was used by 
the National Guard for training purposes. 

Subsequently, the National Guard advised that it had no further use 
for the land but the State of Wisconsin reported they wanted to 
transfer it to a local subdivision. But with that reversionary interest, 
they couldn’t transfer it. So the act of May 29 gave them a fee-simple 
title. As soon as that was done, the State of Wisconsin found out that 
the local subdivision didn’t want it, and they, the State of Wisconsin, 
had no need for it, so they wanted to give it back to the Department 
of the Army. 

And in order for the General Services Administration to be able to 
dispose of it, in an orderly manner, the cited statute should be revoked. 
Hence this legislation. 

The CHatrmMan. Without objection, the bill will be favorably re- 
ported. 

Mr. Rivers, place it on the Consent Calendar and handle the bill 
on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. Rivers. H.R. 8212 is a Department of Defense bill to achieve 
two objectives : 

(1) To make more realistic the statutory requirement which pres- 
ently requires all reservists (both ready and standby) to be examined 
by the services as to their physical condition at least once every 4 
years. Under the proposal, this requirement would only be placed 
on ready reservists (other reservists would comply by merely sub- 
mitting an annual certificate as to their physical condition) ; and 

(2) To provide statutory authority to the Secretaries of the Army 
and Air Force to permit them to issue regulations whereby officers of 
the National Guard not on active duty could, nevertheless, perform 
certain administrative Federal functions such as ordering 6-month 
trainees to active duty, et cetera. At the present time, because of the 
absence of statutory authority, these National Guard officers are placed 
on active duty 1 day a month to enable them to perform these admin- 
istrative functions. Under the change this will not be necessary. 
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The Cuarmman. In addition to the provision affecting the guard, 
the effect of this bill is to eliminate standby reservists from being 
forced to have a physical examination once every 4 years ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The CratrmMan. But it does require the Ready Reserve to be ex- 
amined at least once every 4 years? 

Mr. Rivers. You know almost as much as I do about it, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, the bill is reported. 

Mr. Rivers. The last bill enacted by the subcommittee was H.R. 
11787. This is also a Department of Defense proposal and would 
make permanent the present temporary authority for flight instruc- 
tion for members of the Reserve Officer Training Corps. 

The present temporary authority to provide flight instruction to 
ROTC students is due to expire on August 1, 1960. Representatives 
of the Department of Defense, in testimony before the subcommittee, 
pointed out the desirability of extending this statutory authority so 
as to permit the continuation of flight training with ROTC instrue- 
iton at colleges throughout the country. 

At the present time the Air Force has some 1,700 students in the 
program at 151 schools. The Army presently has about 450 students 
in this flight program at 66 schools. 

Both the Army and the Air Force desire this program to con- 
tinue since it accomplishes three basic objectives: 

(1) Encourages ROTC cadets to ultimately enter pilot training 
after finishing ROTC; 

(2) Insures that a larger percentage of future pilots will be college 
graduates ; 

3. Identifies those individuals who present a genuine aptitude for 
successful completion of pilot training. 

Witnesses from the Department pointed out that significant dollar 
savings are experienced by both the Army and Air Force as a conse- 
quence of this flight instruction at ROTC schools. The attrition rate 
in Air Force pilot training (preflight through basic) for Air Force 
ROTC trainees who have successfully completed the flight instruc- 
tion program is 21.9 percent as compared to an attrition rate of 45.9 
percent for Air Force ROTC trainees who had not received such 
training. The Army experienced similar attrition. Translating this 
attrition experience into dollar training costs, the Departments indi- 
cated that to graduate 100 pilots from a group who had not had 
AFROTC flight training would require 184 entries. The cost per 
graduate would be $71,006 each. To graduate the same number 
(100) from a group who have had flight instruction would require 
128 entries, as against, as I said, 184. In this case, the cost pee 
graduate would then be $63,254 or a resultant savings of some $7,752 
per graduate. 

Contrasted to this, the actual unit cost of providing this flight 
instruction to ROTC personnel is between $500 and $535 per indi- 
vidual. The Departments have indicated that a continuation of the 
present program at present levels will require an annual expenditure 
of approximately $950,000. 

Now, the subcommittee, rather than give them permanent author- 
ity for this, decided to authorize an extention for 4 years. And in 
the wisdom of the committee, we recommend a 4-year extension. 
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The Cuarrman. The whole purpose of the legislation as amended 
is merely to extend it for a period of 4 years, instead of making it 
perm: anent ? 

Mr. Rivers. Because 

The CHarrman. Without objection, the bill will be favorably re- 
ported as amended. 

Mr. Rivers will report the bill. 

Mr. Rivers. I may have to get a rule on that. 

The CHarrMan. Examine it to see whether you want it on the Con- 
sent Calendar. If not, go before the Rules Committee and get a rule. 

Thank you, Mr. Rivers. 

Now, the next matter is: I call up H.R. 12200, to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize reduction in enlisted grade upon ap- 
proval of certain court-martial sentences, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Blandford, briefly explain this bill. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

This involves the Uniform Code of Military Justice, the Court of 
Military Appeals, the U.S. Court of Claims, and the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

What it boils down tois this: 

For many, many years, the Army, whenever it sentenced a man who 
was above the grade of E-1 to confinement, hard labor without con- 
finement, or toa punitive discharge, it automatically reduced him to the 
lowest enlisted grade. 

When the Uniform Code of Military Justice became law, the Presi- 
dent prescribed a regulation, paragraph 126 (e), which carried out this 
historical precedent that the Army had established many years ago of 
authorizing automatic reduction for Army and Air Force personnel 
who were sentenced to punitive discharges, confinement, or hard labor 
without confinement. 

This has been the method by which the Army and Air Force have 
operated for many years. 

On February 20, 1959, the Court of Military Appeals held that this 
was a judicial decision, not an administrative matter, and therefore 
paragraph 126(e), in effect, was not proper, since it was not part of 
the statute. 

They, in effect, said that you cannot automatically reduce an indi- 
vidual to the lowest enlisted grade during these periods or under these 
circumstances. 

Some time thereafter, the Comptroller General said that, notwith- 
standing this erroneous decision of the Court of Military Appeals, 
even though the man is serving in the grade of master sergeant, never- 
theless, because of 126(e), that paragraph of the 1 Iniform Code of 
Military Justice which is law, and these men may not be paid in their 
higher enlisted grades; they may only be paid in the lowest enlisted 
grades. 

Put yourself in the position of the Army and the Air Force. The 
Court of Military Appeals says you cannot reduce them. The Comp- 
troller General says you cannot pay them. 

This bill is to overcome that problem. 

There is a case now pending in the Court of Claims with regard to 
the financial end of it, but it may be a long time before it is settled. 
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What this bill does is to take paragraph 126(e) of the manual and 
enact it into law, thereby saying to the Court of Military Appeals that 
the Congress has enacted into law an automatic reduction in grade; 
and in addition section 2 says that the Army and Air Force may pay 
these approximately 2,000 individuals the pay of the grade in whic 
they served except during such times as they were in actual confine- 
ment—-since they are not considered to be on active duty at that time— 
or unless they have since been discharged. 

So you have one section enacting into law that which the Congress 
intended in the first place, which was held to be illegal—or unconsti- 
tutional, if you want to call it that—by the Court of Military Appeals. 
You have another section which validates the payments so the Army 
and Air Force can go about their business of administering justice 
under the Code of Military Justice. 

That is an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. I move a favorable report, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kilday moves a favorable report. 

Without objection, the bill will be favorably reported, and Mr. Kil- 
day will report the bill. 

Now, members of the committee, that disposes of all the bills that 
have been reported by the subcommittee. 

Before we adjourn, I want to thank Mr. Doyle and the members 
who investigated the Barksdale Airfield matter. 

What is it, Mr. Van Zandt ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What about 9465? 

The CHarrMan. 9465? 

Mr. Smart. We did that first. 

Mr. Harpy. They recommended it be turned over to the space 
agency. [ Laughter. | 

The Coarrman. What? 

Mr. Harpy. They recommended—— 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Thank you, Mr. Doyle. You wrote a very fine report. [Laughter.] 

Without objection, now, we will take a recess, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

Thank you, members, very much. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. One minute. 

Mr. Hess. What is the status of the investigation with reference 
to this air accident down in South America? Wasn’t there a special 
committee appointed here ? 

The Cnatrman. Well, Mr. Kilday and his subcommittee are formu- 
lating a report on that right now. 

Mr. Kitpay. Weare working on it. 

Mr. Hess. All right. 

(Whereupon, at 10:45 a.m., the committee adjourned, subject to the 


call of the Chair.) 
O 
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SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1 CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 12313 AND H.R. 12089 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuUBCOMMITTER No. 1 oF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., Thursday, May 26, 1960. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 304 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Paul J. Kilday, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 
Mr. Kinpay. The subcommittee will be in order. 
We shall first take up H.R. 12313 
(H.R. 12313 follows:) 


(H.R. 12318, S6th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To increase the pay of certain permanent professors at the United States Military 
Academy and the United States Air Force Academy 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the table for “COMMISSIONED OFFICERS” 
in section 201(a) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended (37 U.S.¢ 
232(a)), is amended— 

(1) by inserting a footnote “3” after the figure “985.00” in the column 
relating to commissioned officers with over 30 years of service; and 
(2) by adding the following footnote after footnote 2: 

“3. While serving as a permanent professor at the United States 
Military Academy or the United States Air Force Academy basic pay 
for this grade is $1,065, if the officer has over 31 cumulative years of 
service, and $1,145, if the officer has over 36 cumulative years of 
service.” 


3” 


Mr. Kitpay. The purpose of the proposed legislation is to provide 
increases in basic pay for professors at the U.S. Military Academy. 
The bill would also apply to the Air Force Academy, although there 
are no professors who would be eligible to benefit by enactment of the 
proposed legislation at the Air Force Academy. 

The proposed legislation establishes two new basic increments in 
the grade of colonel upon the completion of 31 years and 36 years of 
service, respectively, for colonels who are professors at the U.S. 
Military Academy. 

Professors at West Point are retained on active duty until they at- 
tain the age of 64. T hey are nominated to be professors by the Presi- 
dent and normally are of general officer caliber. 

As a matter of fact, 6 of the 11 professors appointed heads of the 
academic departments at the U.S. Military Academy since World War 
I] previously served as general officers. 

Normally. however, a professor at West Point receives his maxi- 
mum monthly pay at about the age of 49 and thereafter serves for 15 
years without any further pay increase, Many outstanding officers 
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have recently declined appointment as permanent professors because 
of this lack of opportunity for increased pay. 

A Board of Visitors recommended this action in 1955, 1956, 1957, 
and 1958. Under the proposed legislation, the maximum pay of a 
colonel would be increased from $985 per month, to $1,065 after 31 
years of service, and $1,145 a month after 36 years of service, for 
professors at both Academies. 

At present there are 22 permanent professors at the U.S. Military 
Academy, and only the dean has the grade and pay of a brigadier 
general. 

The maximum pay of a colonel serving as a permanent professor at 
either of the Academies with 36 years of service would still be less 
than that of a brigadier general with over 18 years of service. 

Who is the witness on that ? 

General Bessey. Iam, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. You may take the stand. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM W. BESSELL, JR., DEAN OF 
ACADEMIC BOARD, U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY; ACCOMPANIED BY 
LT. COL. JAMES B. BURKHOLDER, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 


General Brssett. Mr. Kilday and members of the Committee, I am 
Brig. Gen. William W. Bessell, dean of the Academic Board of the 
U.S. Military Academy. The Department of the Army has been 
designated as the representative of the Department of Defense for this 
legislation. I represent the Department of the Army for that 
purpose. 

I have a brief prepared statement which I would like to present to 
the committee. 

The purpose of this legislation is to provide additional longevity 
increases for permanent professors of the U.S. Military Academy who 
have completed at least 31 years of service for pay purposes. Such 
provision would recognize the increased responsibility and service 
of professors during their last years of service and would provide the 
additional benefits which they have so well earned. 

A typical professor at the Military Academy is carefully selected, 
nominated by the President, confirmed by the Senate and appointed 
professor in the grade of lieutenant colonel, if he has not already at- 
tained higher grade. At appointment he is 58 years old and has 
completed about 15 years of service. After 6 years, at about age 44, 
he is promoted to colonel and thereafter serves in that grade until age 
64, after which he is mandatorily retired. He receives his maximum 
monthly pay under present pay scales at about age 49, upon com- 
pleting 26 years of service, and thus, since he retires at 64, serves ap- 
proximately the last 15 years of his service without any pay increase. 
Tt should be noted that professors are retained beyond the normal re- 
tirement age in order that these carefully selected and highly quali- 
fied officers may be available for a longer period and thus capitalize 
un their experience and provide the continuinty necessary to accom- 
plish the mission of the Military Academy. The fact that these pro- 
fessors serve for this long period in grade without increase in pay 
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se creates a certain degree of stagnation that undoubtedly deters many 
tine officers from becoming professors and is inconsistent with current 
7, concepts of a vitalized pay structure. Further, by remaining on 
Py active duty until age 64 instead of being mandatorily retired at an 
| average age of 53, as are other colonels in the Army, professors ex- 
Di perience a loss of employment opportunity after retirement which 
would be compensated for in some measure by the additional benefits 

'y provided in the proposed legislation. 
r The position of professors has deteriorated considerably in relation 
to their service contemporaries during the ps a few years. For the 
ut past 86 years, the top grade of professors has been colonel, with no 
8 provision for pay above that grade except. for the dean of the Aca- 


demic Board. Meanwhile, the responsibilities of professors have ex- 
panded with the increase in specialization and technical knowledge 
required by the art of modern war and the enlargement of the Army. 

Since 1900, the ratio of professors to cadets has decreased from ap- 
proximately 1 to 65 to approximately 1 to 120. Further, until World 


F War IT, with few exceptions, the only colonels at West Point were 
Y professors, whereas now professors constitute one-half of the total 
F number of colonels at the Military Academy, with a consequent 


diminution of prestige. 
The numerical increase in the peacetime strength of the Army has 
provided greater opportunity for Army career officers to achieve 


n a Me ste 

m general officer status. Since it is a prerequisite that an officer be of 
" general officer caliber to be considered for nomination as a Military 
m Academy professor by the President, it is reasonable to conclude that 


’ many such individuals would have been promoted to a general officer 
grade had they not accepted such professorships. This conclusion is 
supported by the fact that 7 of the 11 professors appointed heads of 


y academic departments at West. Point since World War II have previ- 
y ously served as general officers. It is believed, as a matter of equity, 
. that officers of the required caliber and academic bent should not be 
penalized for accepting the important responsibilities of a professor. 
: It is the feeling of the Department of the Army and of all of the recent 
, Superintendents of the Military Academy, that if the Academy is to 


be able to continue to attact to its ac ‘ademic staff the outst: anding 
| officers which it needs, it must offer adequate incentives. This fact 
j is reflected in the considerable difficulty that is now being experienced 
in the procurement of qualified professors, many outst: anding officers 
having recently declined appointment because of the limited oppor- 





tunities for advancement and pay. In this connection, it should be 
tq noted that the 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, and now, 1960, reports of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Military Academy submitted recom- 


mendations substantially the same as those proposed in this legislation, 
a significant indication of the need for such pay increases. 

This proposal would establish two ad litional longevity steps on 
} completion of 31 and again 36 years of service for colonels while 
. assigned as professors. The basic pay for these two steps would be 
| $1,065 and $1,145 per month, respectively. It is considered that prece- 
dent for this extension of pay seales beyond the normal cutoff for these 
personnel has been est: ablished within Public Law 85-422 by the cre- 
ation of scales for commissioned personnel in grades O-1, O-2, and 
O-3 giving recognition to prior enlisted service. 
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Twenty-three permanent professors are authorized at the U.S. Mili 
tary Academy, one of whom is appointed in the grade of brigadier 
general as dean of the academic board. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is how many permanent professors are at the 
Academy at one time ? 

General Besse... That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Excuse the interruption. 

General Bessey. That is all right, sir. 

Only the dean has the grade and pay of a brigadier general. He is 
one of the 23. All others complete their service on active duty as 
colonels and, although they may be retired in the grade of brigadier 
general, under the provisions of title 10, United States Code 3962(d), 
they receive only the retired pay of colonel. Of the professors cur- 
rently assigned to the Academy, 5 have over 31 years and 5 have over 
36 years of service for pay purposes. These numbers will vary 
slightly over the next 5 years as additional service is accrued and some 
reach the age of retirement. There are presently three USMA pro- 
fessors on the retired list who would draw increased retired pay. 
Based on these figures, it is anticipated that the proposed legislation 
will cost as follows for each of the next 5 fiscal years: 


Active duty Retired Total 
Fiscal year: 
| al bet = > $14, 450. 64 $4, 320 $18, 770. 64 
_ steer cree Leer E CES doidbhadee bate 13, 077. 24 6, 120 19, 197. 24 
1963 13, 120. 00 7, 440 | 20, 560. 00 
aE " om. * Ne . “5 é ie 11, 576. 07 &, O40 20, 216. 07 
1965 St 7, 840. 00 12, 120 19, 960. 00 





The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it has no objection to 
the submission of this proposal for the consideration of the Congress. 

I have appreciated this opportunity of appearing before the com- 
mittee and shall be happy to answer any questions you may have on 
this bill. 

Mr. Kizpay. Thank you, General Bessell. 

For the benefit of those who may not have been here at the opening, 
General Bessell is the dean of the Military Academy at West Point. 

General, we are talking here about a total of 23 men who could 
possibly be affected, and you have given us the number who are 
actually affected. 

General Brsseti. Actually 22, because I would not be affected. 

Mr. Kirpay. There are 22 who could conceivably be affected. 

General Brsseti. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, at no time would you have 22 who had 
completed 30 years of service. 

General Bressetx. That is true. 

Mr. Kitpay. A very few people and a relatively small amount of 
money are involved. 

General Besseiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. To emphasize, the position of professor at the Mili- 
tary Academy is a special statutory position to which the holder is 
nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

General Brsseiu. Just as general officers, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kitpay. So that there be no confusion of the rank of lieutenant 
colonel and colonel, the position is achieved by a special nomination 
to this position. Should the person nominated and confirmed as a 
professor be a member of the Military Establishment, he has voluntar- 
ily restricted his potential grade to that of colonel. 

General BrsseLu. Except in my case, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Except whoever may be the dean, whether he comes 
from the Military Establishment or otherwise. 

o you have the situation of an outstanding officer who is most 
likely of general caliber, who has voluntarily given up any oppor- 
tunity to become a general officer unless he should become dean, and 
in that instance he restricts himself to brigadier general. That is 
the 22, or perhaps 23, that we are speaking of. 

General Brsseii. Yes. 

Mr. Kirpay. Prior to the Pay Act of 1958, for how many years 
did we carry increases by reason of seniority ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. For longevity increases up to 30 years, but not 
beyond. 

Mr. Kizpay. You said this would increase the pay to $1,065 for the 
individual with 31 years of service. 

General Bresseiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. What is his current pay ? 

General Besseiy. $985. The difference in pay between a colonel 
with over 26 years of service and a brigadier general is $190. These 
two pay scales, one after 31 years of service at $1,065 and one after 

36 years of service at $1, 145, make a total of $160. The colonel with 
over 36 years’ service thus is still $30 below that of a brigadier 
general. 

Mr. Kirpay. Are there questions of General Bessell ? 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions of General Bessell, 
but I would just like to make the observation that when you take the 
pay that is proposed, which as I understand it is $1,065 after 31 years 
and $1,145 after 36 years of service, you are very well within and I 
might even say under the pay that would be given in private insti- 
tutions after that kind of experience. 

General Brsseti. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. It seems if anything, Mr. Chairman, to be a very 
modest proposal. 

General Bessett. The senior professors at Princeton, for example, 
run from $13,000 to $18,000 a year. They recently made an increase, 
as I read in the paper some time ago. 

Mr. Huppteston. This is base pay. Along the line of Mr. Osmers’ 
question, I would like to ask the general what additional facilities 
are provided to the faculty. 

General Brsseti. None, sir. 

Mr. Hupptesron. In other words, it is just the base pay, and that 
Is 1t ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think I should mention that since they will con- 
tinue in the grade of colonel, their quarters allowance, if they are not 
occupying quarters, will remain at $136.80 and not go to $171. So 
there is no increase in allowances. 

Mr. Huppieston. Comparing it to civilian universities, there is a 
quarters allowance available to USMA faculty members / 
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General Bessey. Yes. 

Mr. Huppiesron. What other allowances are available? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Subsistence of $47. They are regular officers of 
the armed services. 

Mr. Hupp.eston. The base pay figure would not necessarily reflect 
the compensation of faculty members. It would not be a fair basis 
of comparison between the Academy and civilian universities to say 
this is what these men are making. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Add $2,000 more to their base pay as their total 
income. 

General BrsseLy. 1 would say, Mr. apne ty in some of the 
universities like Princeton, for example, you can count that there 
would be quarters provided for senior sepdenieen on the campus in 
those cases, too. I think there is a parallel there. 

Really, Mr. Kilday, one of the things that worries us is the business 
of being ‘able (1) to attract the type ‘of officer we want for this, and 
(2) to hold him there. For the first time since 1896 we had a profes- 
sor leave the Academy before mandatory retirement age because he 
was offered $16,000 a year at the University of Arkansas to head 
their department of electricity. So that is another reason we feel 
we need something to bridge that last 15 years at the same pay. 

Mr. Krremy. I should like to inquire if someone knows what the 
comparable situation is in the other service academies with reference 
to professors’ pay. 

General Besseitt. General McDermott is here from the Air Force 
Academy, and he can tell you how many people would be involved 
there. 

Mr. Kircuin. How many would be involved in the Air Force ¢ 

General McDermorr. We are authorized 21 plus a dean instead 
of 22 plus a dean, sir. Eventually it would be a maximum of 21. At 
the present time we have seven appointed, myself and six department 
heads. Only one has over 31 years’ service at this time. It would not 
be until 1972 that. we retired our first. 

Mr. Kircury. How about the Navy ! 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Navy does not have a comparable situation. 
They use a different professorial system. 

Mr. Kirreurn. Only one should be considered in this particular at 
the present time, and only 22 total or 21 total ultimately when you 
have reached your ultimate professorial strength ? 

General McDermorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. May I mention, Mr. Chairman, the maximum pay 
that will go to the colonel will still be $30 a month under the maximum 
pay of a “br igadier general. In other words, we have been careful 
to keep the pay under that of a brigadier general. Even with the in- 
crease stretched out to 36 years, at no time will the permanent pro- 
fessor attain the same pay grade as a brigadier general. 

General Brssetu. So far as I know, Mr. Kilday, this would not 
apply to any other colonel in the Army. We are talking about just 
these 22 individuals. 

Is it possible that anyone would have over 31 years’ service ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is possible to have 50 years of service, because 
you go out mandatorily on promotion list service or 5 years in perma- 
nent “grade: but in answer to your question, it should not be if the 
law worked perfectly. 
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Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Blandford is a perfectionist. He says it is possi- 
ble, but it would never happen that one would serve 50 years and still 
be a colonel. 

Mr. Krrcnen. The figure you gave from the Bureau of the Budget 
would embrace all the possibilities with reference to both Academies, 
isthat right ¢ 

General BesseLy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Benner. Is the situation roughly analogous as to pay between 
your Academy and the Navy Ac ademy at the present time? 

General Besseii. I am not competent to answer that question. 

Mr. Bianprorp. We have been increasing for years the pay of the 
professors at the Naval Academy. About every time there is a civilian 
pay increase in the Government, we used to have to pass a bill to take 
care of professors of the Naval Academy. I think we solved that in 
the last bill, which makes it an automatic part of the civilian pay 
structure. Is that not correct, Commander Shilling ? 

Comdr. K. E. Suiting. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr. All I was getting at is this next question. If it is 
comparable today, will it not be less comparable after we po this 
bill, and to what extent will this call for another bill for the Naval 


Academy ? 


Mr. Bianprorv. If I am right, Mr. Bennett, the total pay of the 
colonels will now go to approximately $14,500. That would be my 
guess. That would come close to what the average professor at the 
Naval Academy probably is making today. Would that be a fair 
estimate, Commander Shilling ? 

Commander Suitntine. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think they go between $13,000 and $15,000, if 
Iam not mistaken. I believe. as a matter of fact, the dean, because 
of the last civilian pay increase over there, probably makes more 
than General oe ll. T assume maybe you would know that. Does 
the dean at the Naval Academy make more than the dean of the 
Military Academy ? 

General Bessett. I do not know how much he male 

Mr. Kinpay. I think I should explain that the reason the bill is 
drawn for the Military and Air Force Academies is that the basic 
law affects these two academies. There is another basic law as to 
the Naval Academy. Upon the creation of the Air Force Academy, 
we made those laws which controlled the Military Academy appli- 
cable to the Air Force Academy. 

Since that time, when we amend the one with reference to the Mili- 
tary Academy, we must provide for the Naval Academy. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Mr. Chairman, I believe you serve on the Board 
of Visitors for the Military Academy this year. Was this one of the 
recommendations of that Board ? 

Mr. Kitpay. That is true. 

As General Bessel] said, I believe the two Boards prior to that 
also recommended it. 

General Brssetn. Five of them—1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1960. 

Mr. Huppresron. I have just one question to ask General Bessell. 
I was interested in one statement you had in your prepared remarks, 
General, to the effect that the professors at the Military Academy 
were penalized because they were not retired at age 53, but were allowed 
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to continue or were continued on until age 64, so they were deprived of 
those years of opportunity to seek other employment. 

General BrsseLu. Right. 

Mr. Huppieston. While I support this legislation, I think that 
probably is not a very strong argument for granting the pay in- 
crease. 

General Bresseti. What I was thinking of, Mr. Huddleston, is the 
case of Colonel Green, who did not stay until age 64 because he wanted 
to take advantage of being able to retire at 53 and thus continue until 
70 or 75 as one may do in a civilian institution. 

Mr. Kixpay. I think a very important point General Bessell made 
ought not to be overlooked. Formerly the grade structure at West 
Point was a great deal different from what it is today for everybody 
but the professors. My recollection is that the commandant of 
cadets was always a lieutenant colonel, possibly a colonel. 

General Brsseti. Away back; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Today he is a brigadier general. The tactical officer 
I believe was generally a captain, whereas today he is a lieutenant 
colonel and probably rarely a major. So the prestige of the professors 
has not kept up with the other officers on the post. This would con- 
stitute a slight recognition of 22 or perhaps 23 individuals who have 
been picked out by the President of the United States and confirmed 
by the U.S. Senate to serve as professors in these two Academies. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, just to make the record correct, I 
have been informed that the salary range at the Naval Academy runs 
from a starting salary of $4,500 to a top salary of $13,239. That, of 
course, does not tell all the story, because you have to translate that 
into what portion of that involves retirement pay, retirement age, 
length of service and prior service in the military, by which they 
bring to the Academy a great deal of personal experience which is, of 
course, of great value in the instruction. 

Mr. Kitpay. We would have to deal with the Navy separately. If 
we create an inequality, I am sure someone will call our attention to 
that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. One other question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

The bill which the Department recommended originally had a provi- 
sion making this nonretroactive in its application. You have some- 
body from Finance with you here. I would like to direct a couple 
of questions to him. 

No pay bill is ever retroactive unless the law says it is retroactive. 

Colonel BurkHoper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is, so far as the pay is concerned. As Gen- 
eral Bessell said, we have three retired colonels. Tell me when they 
retired first, Colonel—before or after June 1, 1958? 

General Besseti. Before June 1, 1958. 

Mr. Branvrorp. In this bill that came out originally there was a 
provision that it was not to be retroactive. Was it intended that it 
not be retroactive to those three officers, and those three officers would 
draw their pay only on the basis of H.R. 11318 with regard to the new 
pay scales for a colonel, or was it intended that the new pay scale, 
which would in effect be an increase on an increase, be applicable to 
those colonels now retired from the Military Academy if they have 
over 31 and 36 years of service, and would those rates then be appli- 
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able to them in the future, the nonretroactive provision to be appli- 
able only to the fact that no one would get.any back pay ? 

Maybe you can answer that “Yes.” I donot know. 

Mr. Kircuin. He would be taking a heck of a chance. 

Colonel BuRKHOLDER. Sir, the original section 2 which was in 86-107 
was intended to go along with the pay bill of 1958, which granted no 








,dditional increase other than the 6 percent, as well as to bar any 
retroactive pay to these personnel, the three who are already retired. 

However, in line with the equalization action, we do now intend 
and agree with the provisions of this bill, H.R. 12313, to grant those 
three personnel the coverage—— 

Mr. BLanprorp. Stop there, if you will, please, because I think that 
isthe key to it. If you will stop right there, we will not need any 
further explanation. If we put nothing further in the bill, these 
oficers now retired will be able, because of the way the law is written, 
todraw their retirement pay on the basis of these new pay increases 
ifthey retired with over 31 or 36 years of service ? 

Colonel BurKHOLDER. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And there will be no retroactive pay involved if we 
donothing. Right? 

Colonel BurKHo per. It is not intended that there be retroactivity. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is never retroactive pay involved unless the 
law Says so. 

Colonel BurKnotper. That is the way it. was intended. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is the way you intended to apply these in- 
creases to those people already retired, but nothing with regard to 
anybody would be retroactive insofar as paying them is concerned ? 

Colonel BurKHoipER. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. I do not. believe there is any question about the law 
on that. I struck out section 2 on my own responsibility, having just 
taken through the House the bill to remove the 1958 restriction. 

Are there other questions ¢ 

General Besseti. May I make one remark apropos of what you said 
a minute ago? When General Davis and IT were back at the Acad- 
emmy some years ago, the situation you picture of the colonels and 
professors there was exactly that. I was in the map department. at 


pthat time. The head of the department. was a colonel, the associate 


professor was a major, and the rest of us were all lieutenants. That 


isthe way it was in 1928. 
Mr. Kinpay. Are there other witnesses on this bill? Do you de- 


sire to be heard for the Air Force ? 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. ROBERT F. McDERMOTT, DEAN OF 
FACULTIES, U.S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


General McDermorr. The Air Force supports the bill as it is 


| written, sir. 


Mr. Kinpay. Any other questions? If not, thank you, gentlemen. 

General Brssety. Thank you. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will now take up H.R. 12089. 

We have the privilege of having with us the Superintendent of the 
U.S. Military Academy, Lt. Gen. Garrison H. Davidson. 
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(H.R. 12089 follows :) 


[H.R. 12089, 86th Cong., 2d sess. | 


A BILL To amend title 10, United States Code, to bring the number of cadets at the 
United States Military Academy and the United States Air Force Academy up to full 
strength 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 43438 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 4343. Cadets: appointment; to bring Corps to full strength 


“The Secretary of the Army shall annually determine the number of cadets 
at the Academy which during the next succeeding school year he estimates will 
be below the authorized number. Within the limits of such determination, the 
Secretary of the Army may designate for admission to the Academy qualified 
cadets who had theretofore been nominated by the persons named in clauses 
(1)—(6) of section 4842(a), and clause (2) of section 4342(e), of this title, and 
from qualified cadets holding competitive nominations under any other provision 
of the law who are recommended and found qualified by the Academic Board, 

“At least 85 per centum of those so designated under this section shall be 
selected from qualified alternates theretofore nominated by the persons name 
in clause (1)—(6) of section 4842(a), and clause (2) of section 4842(e), of 
this title, and the remainder from qualified cadets holding competitive nomina- 
tions under any other provision of law. An appointment under this section is 
an additional appointment and is not in place of an appointment otherwise 
authorized by law.” 

Sec. 2. Section 9343 of title 10, United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 9343. Cadets: appointment; to bring to full strength 


“The Secretary of the Air Force shall annually determine the number of 
cadets at the Academy which during the next succeeding school year he esti- 
mates will be below the authorized number. Within the limits of such deter- 
mination, the Secretary of the Air Force may designate for admission to the 
Academy qualified cadets who had theretofore been nominated by the persons 
named in clauses (1)-—(6) of section 9342(a), and clause (2) of section 9342(e), 
of this title, and from qualified cadets holding competitive nominations under 
any other provision of the law who are recommended and found qualified by the 
Academic Board. 

“At least 85 per centum of those so designated under this section shall be 
selected from qualified alternates theretofore nominated by the persons named 
in clauses (1)-(6) of section 9842(a), and clause (2) of section 9342(e), of 
this title, and the remainder from qualified cadets holding competitive nomina 
tions under any other provision of law. An appointment under this section is 
an additional appointment and is not in place of an appointment otherwise 
authorized by law.” 


Mr. Kitpay. The purpose of H.R. 12089, stated briefly, is to per- 
mit the U.S. Military Academy and the U.S. Air Force Academy 
to accept additional cadets at the beginning of each academic year 
to compensate for the attrition that inevitably takes place in each 
Academy throughout the year. If enacted, the end strength of each 
Academy will bear a close relationship to the authorized number of 
cadets which is intended as an end strength. 
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For many years the Military Academy has wasted part of its de- 
signed capacity because the entering class is limited to the authorized 
strength. The authorized strength begins to reduce with each. pass- 
ing week and by the time the end of the year arrives it is below the 
authorized strength. 

Under the proposed legislation, 85 percent of the additional nomi- 
nations made by the Secretaries of the Army and Air Force would 
have to be made from among qualified alternates designated by Mem- 
bers of Congress as provided under present law. 
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The Department of Defense through the Department of Army 
«rongly endorses the enactment of the proposed legislation. 
[ want to emphasize that this does not create any new appoint- 


at the = - : : 
to fugments to the Military Academy; that it does not in anywise restrict 


or adversely affect the power presently possessed by appointing au- 
‘tates§ thorities, 

statespe (jeneral Davidson, do you have a statement ‘ 

We will be glad to hear you. 


adets STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. GARRISON H. DAVIDSON, 
sae SUPERINTENDENT, U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY 
lified 


auseeg General Davipson. I do have a statement and it repeats to some 
, and degree what you have said. 

‘isionf Mr. Kinpay. That isall right. Go ahead. 

me General Davipson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
vmejf | am Lt. Gen. Garrison H, Davidson, Superintendent of the U.S. 
), off Military Academy. The Department of the Army has been desig- 
nina-f nated as the representative of the Department of Defense for this 
wie legislation. I represent the Department of the Army for that pur- 
pose. 

d as I have a brief prepared statement which [ would like to present to 
the committee. 

The purpose of H.R. 12089 is to amend existing statutes to pro- 
r off Vide more flexibility in making additional appointments to bring the 
esti:| number of the cadets at the U.S. Military Academy and the Air 
eter} Force Academy up to full strength. This flexibility would be ac- 
the complished by extending the authority of the Secretaries of the Army 
., | and Air Force to make additional appointments in sufficient number 
nderf to insure that the cadet strength at the Academy would be at the 
the? level authorized by law at the end of the academic year just prior 

to graduation. 

med | I would like to outline why this amendment of title 10 is desirable 
off and how it will be of benefit tothe Army and Air Force. 

ina First, it will provide for more economical use of the facilities. At 
nis? present the service academies are authorized to appoint qualified 
vse) candidates only in sufficient number to offset any understrength ex- 
isting at a service academy on the late of admission of a new class. 
er! This results in the Academy’s cadet corps being at authorized full 
MY! strength for only one short period during the year; that is, on admis- 
ear? sion date and for a few days thereafter. Just as soon as the first cadet 
uch} is separated from the corps it is understrength and the degree of 
ch} underst rength increases progressively throughout the year by reason 
(Off of resignation, deficiency in academic subjects, deficiency in physical 
education, medical disqualifications, and other causes. Any under- 
de- Fg rength cannot be filled until the following entering class is admitted. 
ec | For instance, for the past 10 years the attrition at the U.S. Military 
SS-¥ Academy has averaged about 200 cadets from the date of admission, 
he!) the Ist Tuesday in July to the 30th of the following June excluding 
the graduating class. 

ve Second, this understrength prevents these military institutions 
ld | from producing the number of Academy-trained officers for the Armed 
i- "Forces expected of them. 





_ 
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For instance, during the recent past the Military Academy has pro- 
duced only 90 percent of the Academy-trained officers expected of 
it. If the statutes were amended to make the strength of the corps 
of cadets at the end of the academic year equal the authorized strength, 
the corps would be approximately 200 cadets overstrength, distributed 
over the four classes, at the beginning of the academic year but would 
be at authorized strength at “the end of the academic year. This 
would increase the output of the Academy by a little less than 10 
percent and thus permit us to more nearly approach our goal. 

Third, the quality of the corps of cadets would be still further 
improved. The Military and Air Force Academies would be per- 
mitted to admit each year approximately 50 cadets over the num- 
ber currently authorized by law. These cadets would be selected 
upon the recommendation of the Academic Board in the same man- 
ner as the present additional appointees. They would represent the 
best of all the qualified alternates and qualified competitors for whom 
no vacancy was available under any other provision of law.  Ex- 
perience has shown that cadets selected as additional appointees have 
as a group made an enviable record and achieved honors far out of 
proportion to their numbers. Thus the academies would be able 
to take in a larger number of what has proven to be a very fine group 
of young men who under present law are lost to the services each 
year. 

These advantages can be attained without increase in plant or facili- 
ties and in general at no additional cost. 

I might explain here: You notice that some words have been 
stricken out of my original presentation. This was done by the De- 
partment of the Army because they pointed out to me that while 
the pay of the increased cadets would be involved, that that pay would 
be absorbed under the overall strength of the Army. ‘The total cost 
to the Government as a whole would not be additional. 

I would like to point out that additional appointees designated by | 
the service Secretaries are in addition to and in no way effect con-} 
gressional nominations. On the contrary, since the large majority of } 
additional appointees are congressional alternates who have qualified, | 
increasing the number of candidates admitted this way will mean 
more of the young men wihnineied by Congressmen will be authorized 
admission as cadets. 

I have appreciated this opportunity to appear before the commit- 
tee and shall be happy to answer any questions you may have on this 
bill. I would like to add that this bill as proposed was passed by a} 
subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee in July 1958. 

I have with me a representative from the Department of the Air 
Force who is prepared to answer questions on additional appoint- 
ments at his respective Academy. 

Mr. Kitpay, Thank you, General Davidson. 

I might supplement that by saying in addition to the subcommittee, | 
the full committee reported the bill to the House in 1958. It was 
never acted upon in the House. 

Mr. Huppteston. Was this one of the recommendations of the 
Board of Visitors? 

Mr. Kirpay. That is true, and it has been for a number of years, j 


I believe. 
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General Davipson. Yes, sir; it was recommended, I believe, on two 
previous occasions. 

Mr. Kinpay. General, the point is that the authorized strength of 
the Academy is how many ‘ 

General Davipson. 2,536. 

Mr. Kinpay. By reason of the attrition which begins almost im- 
mediately you can never have more than 2,536 under existing law 4 

General Davinson. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. So that your entering class will be in such numbers 
as to make a total strength of 2,536 / 

General Davipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kintpay. Almost immediately after that class enters somebody 
gets homesick, goes home, and then you start weeding them out so 
that practically from the beginning you start going under strength / 

General Davipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kivpay. Then it would be in the interest of economy to utilize 
the facilities which are set up there for 2,536 men and to use those 
facilities for 2,536 men 4 

General Davinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. I am going to have to have some very definite assur- 
ances from this point as to your physical facilities. 

We will first clispose of the eat ing facilities. 

How about your present kitchen and dining hall facilities 4 

General Davipson. We can handle in the dining room about 2,750 
individuals. 

Mr. Kivpay. You can handle with your present kitchen and dining 
hall facilities all of those persons who conceivably could be added 
to the normal strength of the Academy ¢ 

General Davipson. Yes, sir; the building was designed for that 
number. 

Mr. Kitpay. There would be no requests for additional facilities 
in dining and kitchen facilities 

General Davinson. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. What is your situation as to barracks facilities ? 

General Davipson. With the authorization of the construction of 
barracks which you saw initiated up there we will for the first time 
since those barracks have been completed since 1916, have gotten back 
to the basis where we need assign no more than two cadets to a room. 
That is at our present authorized strength of 2,536. This will now 
put up beyond that number and we estimate that for the period from 
September to January, each year, there will be about 175 rooms in 
which we will again have to go back to three cadets per room. In 
other words, a total of 525 men approximately of the fourth class, 
from September to January, will be in three-man rooms. 

From February to June, that number will be reduced to about 75 
rooms, or a total of 225 cadets. 

At the present time at the Academy we have 526 rooms in which 
1.578 cadets are living three to a room. We will be much better off 
than we are at the present moment and better off than we have been 
since 1916, although we will not be back to the basis of only two cadets 
per room. No cadets in the upper classes will be required to live 
more than two to a room. 

Mr. Kitpay. Any questions? 
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Mr. Kircurn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kintpay. Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Krrenrn. I have a mathematical question. 

You are going to have this increased increment every year in the 
fourth class eroup ? 

General Davipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirentn. You say that in the January or February—June 
period, approximately 50 percent of those rooms will have occupants ? 

General Davipson. More than 50 percent. 

Mr. Krrcntry. The following year you are going to have an increase 
of the same proportion / 

General Davipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrcuin. How is that going to be in your second year group / 

General Davipson. We have lost about 200 cadets a year. We 
would propose to take about 50 additional cadets in each year with 
aach entering class. The cadets in the fourth class would be re 
quired to triple up. The upper classes would not be required to more 
than double up in the room. 

Mr. Kitpay. I do not. believe Mr. Kitchin was asking about. rooms. 
He is concerned about the authorized strength and whether you are 
going to exceed it in the second year. 

Mr. Kircnin. Inthe second year when you have an additional incre- 
ment coming in, that is over and above your authorized strength, are 
you not going to be over your authorized strength in your second 
period ¢ 

General Davipson. No, sir. The first year we would take in 50 
more than our authorized strength and the condition of understrength 
would persist for about 3 years. The second year we would take in 
another increment of 50 and over the period of 4 years, we would then 
have taken in 50 more cadets in each class to reach this overstrength 
of 200. 

Mr. Gupser. You would eventually have an overstrength at some 
point in each year? 

General Davipson. No, sir. 

Mr. Krrenin. That isthe way I looked at it. 

General Davipson. The idea is that in 1964, when that class enters, 
the corps strength on the first Tuesday of July would be approxi- 
mately 2,736, or in that neighborhood. It would be 200 more than 
the present. From that number we would lose between 25 and 30 by 
September, and then between September and January we would lose 
about another 100. In between February and June we would lose 
another 75, so over the period from the first of July until the first part 
of June, or January, we would lose 200 people. 

We would wind up on the Ist of June or the early part of June 
with a strength of 2,536. 

Mr. Krreutn. You think this can be done under natural attrition 
without any emphasis on getting bogged down on an overstrength 
and then have to arbitrarily create an attrition proposition to stay 
within your authorized strength ? 

General Davinson. No, sir; our attrition has run pretty normally in 
the neighborhood of 200 per year. It would not be feasible, without 
doing something arbitrary, to cut the line right at 2,536 every June. 

In some Junes it might be down to 2,500 and in other Junes it might 
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be 2,540, because you cannot predict the outcome of the examinations 
unless you are restrictive, as you indicate. 

I believe there would have to be some flexibility there which would 
permit our target to be the average of 2,536 over a period of time. 
That is what we would average even though they might differ from 
that a few cadets a year. 

Mr. Bennerr. I would hope that the enactment of this legislation 
would not lead the Academy to feel that they would like to have the 
psychology prevalent in the Academy—and understood by cadets and 
the faculty—that it was a foregone conclusion that a certain number 
of people would be kicked out of the Academy whether they did well 
or not. 

General Davipson. No, that is against our basic principles. We 
would never convey anything of that kind to a cadet. Our standards 
are so uniform from year to year and we have this experience data 
which will permit us to hit the target pretty much on the nose con- 
tinually. We would always err on the low side to be sure we stick 
below 2,536. There might be an exceptional case where our exam- 
inations were not as high as they should be and more might get by 
than- 

Mr. Kinpay. If you run over, that means we get a few more officers / 

General Davipson. Yes, sir; we would still be under our target. 

There was a board, the Stearns-Eisenhower Board, which made a 
survey of the academies along in 1948-49 and one of the conclusions 
of that Board was that the service military academies should provide 
about 50 percent of the annual intake into the Regular Army each 
year. Of course, they were not contemplating an army of the present 
size but. under that criteria the intake for the military academies 
should be 900 graduates per year. 

Realistically, the Department of the Army has established a goal 
for us of 600 graduates a year. In the recent past, in the last 7 or 8 
years, we have graduated only 539 cadets against a target of 600 and 
over that period of time only 394 against a target of 600 have gone 
into the Regular Army. 

This is because of the requirement we provide about 25 percent of 
our output to the Air Force, which provision was eliminated 2 years 
ago. If this bill is enacted we will still miss our target by 10 to 20 
cadets each year. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. I think that one of the questions I wanted to ask has 
pretty well been covered, whether we leave ourselves open or whether 
they would, at the Academy, to having to drop men that might other- 
wise be qualified, simply because retaining them would make the 
cadet. corps overstrength. 

I wonder if a more practical way of approaching it might be to 
increase the size of the incoming class and to set by statute the size 
of the incoming class, and not set by statute the size of the cadet. corps. 

If you have had an experience of 200 attritions, you could com- 
pensate that by setting the size of the incoming class. , 

As Members of Congress and other appointing authorities improve 
their methods and approve a higher quality of candidate for you, 
you might have a class where there would only be an attrition of 75 
instead of 200, 
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Possibly the answer to the problem is to get the maximum number 
of qualified officers and not place the authorities in charge of the 
Academy under some strain of trying, at the end of a 4-year period, 
to play a numbers game and come up with a certain number of cadets. 
If you increased the size of the class that went in by 200, then your 
problems are solved. 

You retain whatever officer material you have and you might have 
more than 200 or less. 

General Davinson. That would produce the results we are interested 
in. I am interested in coming as close as I can to producing for the 
Army the number of graduates from the Military Academy they 
expect. 

Mr. Kitpay. Would that make it more rigid than having an author- 
ized strength ? 

I believe it has happened that where you had an unprecedented 
number of resignations from the Academy, this would require an input 
of more than the 200 additional. 

Did you not have an experience at the termination of World War II 
of arather large number of resignations ? 

General Davipson. Yes, sir. I am not familiar enough with the 
figures to be aware of the exact. degree of that. We would prefer the 
mechanics of getting into the problem as the—— 

Mr. Osmers. We have been over this subject before in the com- 
mittee, but I believe the objective is defined by those of us who have 
dealt with this problem. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not sure that I understand at the moment the 
source of these extraentrants. They come from alternates ? 

Mr. Kixpay. I believe the bill is very clear on that. 

Mr. Harpy. I could not quite understand it. 

Mr. Kitpay. Iamsorry. I wrote it. 

Mr. Harpy. Without referring back to the other sections of the 
statute, it is a little hard for me to grasp it but the first thing I would 
like to understand is what is the pool from which these men are taken ? 

General Davipson. Each year, as you know, each Congressman ap- 
points a principal and three alternates. 

Mr. Kitpay. If he hasa vacancy. 

General Davipson. If he has a vacancy. 

Mr. Osmers. He is permitted to have four at the Academy ? 

General Davipson. At one time; yes, sir. 

When the examinations are over and all the determinations are made 
as to who is coming in, most of them being principals, then all the 
alternates who are qualified and who have not qualified high enough 
to gain admittance to the Military Academy are placed in a common 
pot along with all of the competitors who have not qualified high 
enough on the competitive list to gain admission to the Academy. 

Mr. Osmers. That is the group T wanted to understand. Is it in- 
cluded ? 

General Davipson. It includes that entire group. We are required 
to select then the best, from that total pool, selecting at least 85 percent. 
of them from among the congressional alternates. 

Mr. Osmers. I wanted to understand that. 
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What else is in that pool besides the congressional alternates ? 

General Davipson. The competitors who compete for the Presiden- 
tial appointments. Then we also have the deceased war veterans, 
the Organized Reserve, and the regular Army competitors. Anybody 
who competes through normal, leg: al channels for appointment would 
be in there. Nobody is in that pool who has not had the right to take, 
by legal means, the examination of the Military Academy. 

Mr. Osmers. E ighty-five percent of that will come from your con- 
gressional alternates and 15 percent from the other group of alter- 
nates ¢ 

General Davinson. At least 85 percent from the congressional alter- 
hates. 

As a matter of fact, the congressional pool provides a better caliber 
of individual and over the period of the last 6 or 7 years, we have 
selected 96 percent of those individuals from among the congressional 
alternates, 

Mr. Gusser. I have a related question on that point. This is a 
common. pool, is it not ¢ 

General Davipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gupser. It does not mean that the principal from disrtict X, 
of he fails, that the alternate from district X will be considered first 4 

General Davipson. No; if the principal from district X fails then 
the first alternate is in anyway. 

Mr. Gupser. Suppose that the first alternate goes to the Academy 
and resigns. Then you go to the common pool of congressional alter- 
nates, do you not / 

General Davipson. We can only accept the Military Cadets on the 
first Tuesday of July in each year 

Mr. Harpy. Now we are getting into an area I wanted to under- 
stand. 

When you talk about alternates that are qualified, do you have a 
different standard for a fully qualified principal and a fully qualified 
alternate / 

General Davipsoxn. No, our standards are common to all. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like somebody to explain a situation that 
happened to me just this past week where a principal received a 
Presidential appointment and the alternate was determined to qualify 
but. he is not qualified to be my principal. 

Mr. Kinpay. Inthe Military Academy / 

Mr. Harpy. I believe it was the Military Academy. I do not under- 
stand this. I have only been muddling with this for 14 years. 

He is qualified in competition with other alternates. 

Colonel Karrick. We will have the answer shortly, Mr. Hardy. 
Mr. Patten was in the audience and he is going to make a phone call 
to find out. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all right. I can get that straight as far as 
my own situation is concerned, but I am concerned if you have a dif- 
ferent standard for selection from among your alternates as com- 
pared to your selection from among your principals. 

General Davipson. No, sir; it is common to all, exactly the same. 
There is no difference whatsoever and I cannot understand that 
situation. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not understand it either, but I wanted to try to 
see if I could understand that. 
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Do you have a lower standard when you go to the pool of alter- 
hates available? 

General Davipson. No, sir. As a matter of fact, our standard for 
the pool is actually higher because we have a very high type indi- 
vidual in that pool we are considering and the intake from this group 
has given us the highest quality. Over the period of the past 15 years, 
the people who have been selected as qualified alternates have 
amounted to 4.6 percent of each of the graduating classes and yet 
against that percentage, they have produced those percentages of out- 
standing individuals. For example, 33 percent of the class of offi- 
cers and 20 percent of the First Captains, 25 percent of the cadets 
ranking No. 1 in the class, and 13 percent of the chairmen of honor 
comnniittees, 

Mr. Harpy. I may be confused on this and maybe it is me, but my 
recollection is that if any of the academies are making a distinction 
between the standards required as between principals and alternates, 
there is something cockeyed about the system. 

Mr. Kitpay. Let me say to the gentleman that this year for the 
first time I had an identical experience at the Naval Academy. This 
was the first time I had known that there was a distinction. One 
alternate was held qualified for selection by the Academic Board 
but not qualified to succeed his principal. I questioned it and IT am 
not satisfied with the answer. I have been proposing we examine into 
where that came from. 

Mr. Harpy. It is possible I may be wrong. 

Mr. Kiipay. This is the first time I ever experienced that with the 
Naval Academy. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not satisfied with it either, but if it is the Army 
we had better explore it right now. 

General Davipson. Mr. Hardy, our procedure is that if a prin- 
cipal—it is unusual that a principal would get in from some other 
source—but if he vacates his principal appointment because he ob- 
tained entrance through some other source, perhaps a competitive 
source, and he evacuates his principal, then he automatically makes 
way for the first alternate. There is no difference between the meas- 
urements applied between the two. 

Mr. Harpy. The pomt is that in this particular situation it was 
contended that the principal was fully qualified and he has gone on 
in, but the alternate who was fully qualified and an alternate from 
the pool, from which the selection was to be made, was not qualified 
to go inasa principal. There is something cockeyed about it. 

General Davinson. I am not a betting man, but I do not think that 
isthe Military Academy. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. On this question of the pool, something like this has 
existed for some time at least with regard to the Naval Academy. 

I know that at one time there were four or five alternates from my 
own congressional district chosen from my alternates as principals. 
I had a large number that came in that particular area in 1 year. 

The question I have is this: How did they arrive at the people 
they selected from among the alternates ’ 

As a typical Member of Congress I look at the civil service examina- 
tion and biographical material I have, but in the instance of this 
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particular year, I had a number of very fine athletes I brought to the 
attention of the Naval Academy. I found out that the Academies are 
interested in athletes. I also have some indications in my files that 
they are somewhat interested in children of Regular military officers 
and I am interested in finding out here what they look at when they 
choose these alternates. 

I am mystified because I do not see how they have the biographical 
material that I have in my files with regard to these individuals. 

General Davipson. May I answer that in two parts ¢ 

First, let me tell you about our procedures and tell you about our 
experience figures with regard to the exact categories we take in 
under this. 

We consider the individual on the whole-man basis. Sixty per- 
cent of our consideration is devoted to his academic ability and 45 
percent or three-quarters of that 60 percent is determined by the 
grades he makes on the college entrance board examinations. 

Mr. Bennerr. Of the 100 or 60 4 

General Davipson. 45 percent of the 100 is devoted to grades on the 
college entrance board examination and 15 percent of the 100 is deter- 
mined by his standing in his class in the secondary school. Then a 
measure of his sustained— 

Mr. Bennerr. How do you find that out ? 

General Davipson. By asking the principal. 

Mr. Bennerr. You mean that of all of these thousands of alter- 
nates you find that out for every one of them ? 

General Davipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. That must be at a tremendous cost to the Goverin- 
ment to find that out, 

General Davipson. No, sir. They submit standard forms which 
provide that information and we find that a good indicator of academic 
success. It is a measure of sustaimed academic performance over a 
period of 4 years. 

Then 30 percent of the total we devote to a measure of his leader- 
ship ability. 

Mr. Bennett. How do you find that out? 

General Davipson. We get that by sending a questionnaire to five 
people who know the individual, whom we think know him best from 
an unbiased point of view. 

Mr. Bennerr. How? 

General Davipson. The principal of his secondary school, his mathe- 
maties teacher, his English teacher, the athletic coach or physical 
director, and some fifth person. We have a form they fill out giving 
certain measurements of initiative, ability to get along with people, 
stability, and so on. 

Mr. Bennett. All of the alternates furnish you those names? 

General Davipson. Every cadet. 

Mr. Bennerr. And you inquire? 

General Davipson. We use that. That is one of the measures under 
this 30 percent. 

Then we look at his performance in high school. Has he been presi- 
dent of his class? 

Mr. Bennett. How do you find that out? 

General Davipson. That is written on there. That is also asked. 
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Mr. Bennerrt. Of the cadet ? 
General Davipson. Of the candidate. This form includes all of 
these things. 

Were you a captain of ateam? Were you the editor of your school 
book ¢ 

Then we ask for their extracurricular activities outside. 

Were you a member of the Boy Scouts? 

Then from information like that, we give him a score covering this 
30 percent and the final 10 percent is based on his physical aptitude bya 
test given to him at the time he takes this examination. Then he gets 
a numerical score. We combine those three things and give the chap 
a total score on oo basis of 100. Our scale is 2,400 but it is on a per- 
centage basis as I indicated. 

Then they are listed and we cut the melon where the line crosses. 

Mr. Bennerr. That.isa fine explanation. Thank you. 

General Davipson. To answer your other question, over the period 
of the past 6 years we have taken an average of 59 qualified alternates 
in the Military Academy each year. 

As you were; 68. Of those, 43 percent have been physically able to 
win their numerals as plebes at West Point; that is, freshmen, as a 
measure of their athletic ability, and 12 percent have been sons of 
Army officers. 

Last year we took in no sons of Army officers. 

In other words, one out of eight is a son of an Army officer. As I 
indicated earlier, 96 percent of ‘them were chosen from alternates ap- 
pointed by Congressmen. 

Mr. Bennertr. You think the pressure from sons of military people 
for their children would not be a very great factor ? 

General Davipson. I think it is not. 

Mr. Bennerr. May I say I am not particularly critical of this, but 
as a matter of fact I feel that if I could find a son of a career military 
man I have found a prize because they know what they are going into 
and they generally make pretty good officers. 

Mr. Gupser. This may be a bit beside the point, but you are the man 
to point this out tous. What I would like to have is the right first of 
all to submit my proposed principal and proposed alternates to you; 
and then let the Superintendent’s plan, which you have just described, 

take over. However, and here is where I have parted company with 
the Superintendent’s plan in the past, I would like you to rate these 
men in accordance with the method you described to Mr. Bennett, and 
give it back to me and let me make my choice from that. 

If you do that I would adopt the Superintendent’s plan in 5 minutes. 

General Davipson. We have offered to do that for all Congressmen. 
I don’t know what the final total was but 87 Members of Congress this 
year are—— 

Mr. Bennerr. You make the selection ? 

General Davipson. Yes, either way. We would prefer to make the 
selection at the Academy ourselves but we would be delighted to return 
it to you. You name four people and ask us to rate them in order of 
priority. We would be delighted to do that. 

Mr. Gupser. That is fine. I was not able to get it in the past and I 
am glad we have it from the top man. 

General Davipson. It has been remarkable to me the improvement 
we get. 
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Mr. Gupsrr. I have three or four on the dean’s list right now. I 
think that is good. 

Mr. Bares. .\ few moments ago you referred to physical aptitude 
and previously to physical examinations. 

General Davipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I had a youngster 2 years ago who got the highest grade 
in the entire country in the competitive examination on the civil service 
list. I think it was a grade of 98. He slipped down to 96 or 97 in 
the other examination. ‘They threw him out for physical ineptitude. 

Is there not a place in the military where brains are also of such 
tremendous importance that we can find a place for a man like that? 

General Davipson. We certainly do not want to lose anybody with 
exceptional mental capacity. Each year we get a large number of 
men who are extremely outstanding mentally, and the men we retain 
are also well-qualified physically to stand up under the rigors to which 
they will be subjected both as cadets and as officers. 

If it was a question of this type of individual you speak of being 
the only one, certainly we would not want to lose him. Since we have 
sufficient numbers of the other and men who can stand up under any 
conditions we gravitate toward the man who can perform as an all- 
around individual. We have no way of predicting whether that indi- 
vidual in the future might be subjected to combat some day where 
his mental ability would not be worth a darn and where the payoff 
might be in the lives of the men whom he commands. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, that is true, and that is the reason I did not 
ask about general application tothe service. My question was whether 
we could find a spot for such an individual. 

He went to VMI, had a 97 average for 6 months, and the president 
said, “This is no challenge for you and you had better go elsewhere.” 

Is there not a place somewhere in the military service, particularly 
in this technological age ¢ 

General Davipson. I am not familiar with the particular case and 
[ don’t know how serious his deficiencies were. Each year we take in 
men who are just marginal but meet our standards physically so this is 
not acommon practice. This is an unusual case. 

Mr. Bares. I have had more frustrations on these physicals. I 
think something should be done about it. 

We have individuals who pass the preliminary examination and 
later on, several months later, after abandoning thought of going else- 
where and making no preparation, they get this other final message and 
they are thrown out. 

I might have had another individual right after him who was almost 
as good but he gets only an alternate. 

He will not sit around, so he gets obligated to another school, puts 
in his downpayment, and so on. 

Is there not some way we can at an earlier date give these final 
physical examinations so that these kids can do some planning for the 
future ? 

General Davinson. We are most interested in an earlier date of 
examination. Now it is given early in March and the individuals are 
informed the first week in May, which is about the time the colleges 
send out their notices of acceptance. 

We would be hoppy, and as a matter of fact we are looking into 
that ourselves, with a view toward advancing the date of our examina- 
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tions, because we are in a tremendous competition now, not only with 
other colleges and universities, but business and industry are in this 
thing up to the hilt. They are taking these kids, giving them scholar- 
ships to colleges and a promise of a job, and the competition is very 
tough. 

Mr. Bares. I give my examinations in July for entry the following 
July. I get notification of their grades in September, somewhere in 
there. 

It seems to me that once I select my principal he could be at that 
time given a final physical examination, or at least a complete physical 
examination. 

General Davipson. He can now. 

Mr. Bares. But they are not giving it. As you indicated a moment 
ago they do not get notification until May. 

Mr. Kitpay. There isa rolleall in the House. 

Mr. Huppiestron. General Davidson, is there any limitation on the 
number of qualified alternates that can be selected from any one con- 
gressional district during any one year / 

General Davipson. Not so far asthe Military Academy is concerned. 

Mr. Huppieston. How about the Air Force / 

General Davipson. They do have such a restriction. 

Mr. Huppieston. How many from a particular congressional dis- 
trict / 

General Davinson. One per year from a particular congressional 
district. 

Mr. Huppiesron. One extra one or one / 

General Davipson. Only one. 

Mr. Kitpay. Anything further of General Davidson ? 

Mr. Harpy. The Colonel has an answer to my question. 

Colonel Karrick. You appointed as a principal a Mr. Horseman 
who is going to West Point. You did not designate, according to the 
Army records, a first alternate. You designated a second alternate 
named Bailey who was qualified but for whom there is no vacancy un- 
less you choose to fill your second vacancy at the Academy for which 
you have not submitted, according to the Army records, any nomina- 
tion. This is pure West Point I am talking about. 

Mr. Harpy. The first alternate was moved up in that case because 
Senator Robertson picked up my first one. 

Colonel Karrick. Your principal also was qualified for a Presiden- 
tial appointment. He apparently did well in the entrance examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Harpy. He qualified for a Presidential appointment ? 

Colonel Karrick. I am sorry; he canceled out his Presidential com- 
petition so we do not have a reading on that. 

Mr. Kitpay. Anything further of General Davidson ? 

If not we will release you. Unfortunately we cannot sit this after- 
noon. 

Would there be any objection to the committee’s reporting to the 
full committee H.R. 12313 to increase the pay of certain professors / 

Mr. Harpy. I move the bill. 

Mr. Kivpay. Without objection that bill is favorably reported. 

It will be necessary for us to schedule a meeting next week on the 
other bill. We will not require you to return, I believe, General 
Davidson. 
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Mr. Gupser. I am ready to report this one now, 

Mr. Kitpay. Is there objection to reporting favorably 12089 4 

Does the Air Force want to be heard on that bill before it is re- 
ported ¢ 

General McDermorr, I have a prepared statement to submit. We 
have no objection to the bill and we would like a restriction which 
applies only to the Air Force Academy taken out. 

Mr. Kinpay. Which is that ¢ 

General McDermorr. That only one qualified alternate can be ap- 
pointed from a congressional source. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is not in this bill. 

Mr. Huppiesron. He wants that section removed by amendment to 
this bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is in the basic law ? 

General McDermorr. In the interim law, sir. 

(General Mc Dermott’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Bric. GEN. Ropert F. McDerMottr, DEAN OF THE FACULTY, U. 
AtR ForcE ACADEMY 


S. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air Force does not object 
to the proposed bill, H.R. 12089. The present authorized strength for the Air 
Force Academy is 2,536 cadets at the beginning of the academic year. Ex- 
isting facilities at the Air Force Academy will accommodate 2,640 cadets. En- 
actment of the proposed bill will permit the Air Force Academy to increase the 
cadet strength at the beginning of the academic year to approximately 2,640 
cadets. Because of attrition, the cadet strength would decrease to, or below, 
the authorized strength of 2,536 cadets by the end of the academic year, thereby 
sutisfying the requirements of the proposed bill. 

The Air Force requests that an addition be made to the proposed bill which 
would amend Public Law 85-182, the present interim law pertaining to appoint- 
ments to the Air Force Academy, by deleting the last two sentences thereof which 
make reference to section 9343 of title 10, United States Code. These two 
sentences read as follows: “In carrying out section 9343 of title 10, United 
States Code, during that four-year period, only qualified alternates who are nom- 
inated by the authorities named in clauses (1)—(4) of section 9842(a) may be 
nominated for appointment as cadets. Not more than one qualified alternate 
nominated by any one authority named in those classes may be appointed as a 
cadet, after nomination under section 9348, during each year of that four-year 
period.” 

It is desired that these two sentences be deleted from the existing law for the 
following reasons : 

(a) The restrictions imposed by these two sentences is applicable only to the 
Air Force Academy. Their deletion would make the appointment criteria to 
the service Academies more similar and equitable. 

(b) Frequently, among the nominees of one nominating authority there will 
be more than one candidate of sufficiently high qualifications to be selected by 
the Secretary of the Air Force for appointment as a qualified alternate. Only 
one may be appointed, however, because of the provisions of the second sentence 
quoted above. For this reason, the Air Force may lose some of its most highly 
qualified potential officers. 

(c) Experience has also shown that in instances where the principal candi- 
date and the qualified alternate candidate from the nominees of one nominating 
authority have been selected for appointment, if the principal candidate is dis- 
qualitied and is replaced by a third candidate, the appointment status of this 
third candidate is jeopardized when and if the original principal succeeds in 
becoming qualified. 

To provide relief from the situation described above, the Department of the 
Air Force supports the proposed bill, H.R. 12089, but recommends that an addi- 
tion be made to the bill to provide for the deletion of the last two sentences of 
Public Law 85-182. 
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Mr. Hupptesron. I move we approve it with that arrangement. 
Mr. Kitpay. That will make it the same as the Military Academy ? 
General McDermorr. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. May I suggest we strike out all after the enacting 
clause, write a new bill and report it to the full committee, if it is 
agreeable, after it has been circulated to the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 











